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textile fabrics, has sought to utilize as many different varieties 
of drapery fabrics in the decoration of his apartments as 
possible. In the wall-hangings, drapery and upholstery fabrics 
he has introduced many materials hitherto unused by decor- 
ators, thus enriching the choice of decorative appliance*, 
arid demonstrating by our own products the progress of art 
applied to manufacture. 

The entire decorations were carried out by Mr. J. F. 
Douthitt, of 286 Fifth avenue, New York, who is to be con- 
gratulated on the success that has attended his original scheme 
of decoration. He has achieved an impression of elegant negligee, 
that might easily become a professional specialty in decorative 
art. 



ivory, alternating with cream grounds in broad stripes, on 
which appear brocaded sprigs and bouquets of small blossoms 
in dainty colors. 



DECORATIVE NOTES. 



IN the best appointed houses paper is not often used in hall 
decoration. When it is, it is invariably covered with a large 

and striking design in shades of one color — red preferably. 
For hangings the Morris tapestries are well liked, their coloring 
and the conventional patterns in which they appear, making 
them peculiarly suitable for hall use. Rampant dragons done 
in yellow and blue and green are perhaps most popular. 

Every hall, big or little, must have a seat. This is a rule 
in furnishing to which 
there is no exception. 
To satisfy it all sorts 
and conditions of settles 
have of late sprung 
into existence — massive, 
high-backed arrange- 
ments of carved oak or 
mahogany for those 
who can buy them, 
and narrow, armless, 
backless discomforts for 
the other people. 

Above the settles, 
which differ from those 
of the early New Eng- 
land kitchen only in 
the matter of elaborate 
ornamentation, rugs are 
generally hung. Or, 
sometimes, valuable 
skins are flung across 
them, and an Oriental 
prayer carpet makes a 
cheery bit of color at 
their feet. 

Other rugs are of 
course strewn about the 
hall floor, which is in- 
variably of hardwood 

polished to the last, most dangerous degree of smoothness. 
Rugs, too, are flung over the banisters of the great staircase, 
which leads from the hall to the upper room, and although 
they conceal some of its graceful lines, are on the whole an 
effective addition. 



MUCH of the beauty of schemes of color applied to the in- 
teriors of dwellings is due to the use of those colors 
known as transparent. Not that these allow the com- 
plete passage of the rays of light, but that when superimposed 
the ground color has a modifying influence on their hues and 
tones, giving them a depth and richness such as cannot be ob- 
tained by an opaque or heavy bodied color, which itself consti- 
tutes a compact film. Leading transparent colors are crimson, 
scarlet, purple, blue, yellow, green and brown. Semi-transparent 
colors of less purity of tone are more numerous. They are 
sometimes used for glazing, being first rendered sufficiently 
transparent by the admixture of a large .proportion of vehicle. 
They are also capable of being applied with excellent effect 
where certain tones in a design do not appear satisfactory. 




Painted Tapestry Panel in 



A ROOM in pale old blue shows the same design described on 
a crystalline surface paper, with frieze to correspond. The 
ceiling here is in a paler tone of the old blue, and shows 
the arabesques and the scroll design of the wall, arranged as a 
corner ornament in tints of the design, and set also at intervals 
midway between corners and connected by a delicate flowing 

~ ^ ribbon frescoed after 
the Greek meander 
style. Another hand- 
some room is in pale 
old rose, in satin effect, 
showing the same design 
thrown up in ivory 
white. Here the ceiling 
is in a faint tone of old 
rose, a stiling of deeper 
shade surrounding the 
central panel of sky 
space. On this band 
are frescoed festooned 
garlands of roses, 
caught up by love 
knots of cream and 
pale old pinks.. The 
woodwork of these 
rooms is finished in 
ivory, reflecting a tone, 
of the wall coloring. 
The old blue room is 
hung in satin damask 
of a faint old blue 
ground, shot with gold. 
The old rose room has 
draperies of satin bro : 
air. Turner's Bedkoom. cade of old rose ground, 

showing waved lines of 
flowers, forming medallions inclosing bouquets of roses in pale 
gold. 



A MOST exquisitely decorated room has its walls hung in a 
silvery green gray paper, producing the effect of silk in 
sheen and texture. The design, thrown up in ivory white, 
shows graceful vases from which spring floriated scrolls and 
slender traceries, festoons of jewels, the lamp and laurels and 
fluttering ribbons seen in old Colonial motifs. The frieze of 
this room shows the same motif, arranged horizontally as a 
continuous design, and is divided from the wall-paper by a 
picture rail showing a molding inlay, picked out in gold. The 
ceiling is tinted in a half tone of the green gray, frescoed with 
a design of lace, tied at intervals with a tracery of flowing 
ribbons to a slender bar of gold, and caught together, in filmy 
folds at the center, giving the effect of a ceiling of delicate tint 
draped with ivory white lace. Beyond the bar of gold is a 
border of scroll ornament, and in deeper silvery gray green, on 
an ivory white ground, showing touches of gold. ^The draperies 
are of a pompadour brocade, striped with moire bands in old 



IF you want to make a den and have it very effective you can 
by treating it somewhat after this manner. Cover the walls 
with a sort of dull green, with design in the same shade as 
the groundwork. Draw the material tightly over the walls and 
carry it out on to the ceiling for about two feet, covering the 
cornice and leaving only the centre of the ceiling exposed. Over 
this centre place a square of Indian embroidery, which must be 
edged with cord, with loops of the same, at intervals of about 
eighteen inches, and corresponding to these loops there should 
be placed screw eyes, through which and the loops on the em- 
broideries a cord has been passed. By such cords the square is 
stretched almost flat, producing an effect similar to binding a 
sail to the boom. Of course one would not need a large room 
for a den, and the expense of treating a wall in this way would 
not be very great, and, lastly, it would be novel, and there is, I 
believe, a desire with most of us to find something unlike our 
neighbors, to make our house a law unto itself. 



Four fast trains to Detroit every day by the New York 
Central. 
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